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ing or describing one or two of the more spectacular examples. For 
instance, he describes the municipally built and municipally owned 
water system of Los Angeles which brings its supply 250 miles. "The 
water is brought by gravity through steel and concrete pipes and con- 
duits, tunneling through mountains for five miles and crossing the Mo- 
jave Desert for 150 miles. In addition to providing the city with pure 
water the enterprise will reclaim more than 200 square miles of land 
near the city and develop 120,000 horse power of electrical energy. Sir 
Isaac Newton has been a long time coming into his own." 

The book is most readable, as would be expected of a publicist, and 
the popular style of the book is enhanced by the use of a clever saying 
which follows each paragraph, such as the above reference to Sir Isaac 
Newton. It is really an appeal for municipal ownership, and Cleve- 
land which has had its Tom Johnson and three cent carfare is much to 
the author's liking. 

The author is thoroughly progressive, and his enthusiasm for woman 
suffrage results is this exaggeration: "The women have come off with 
flying colors in their first mayoralty election in Chicago. As large a 

a proportion of women as of men voted " An exact 

statement would be that 41 per cent of adult women and 63 per cent 
of adult men voted for one of the four candidates for mayor. Having 
covered such a broad field and making use of thousands of detail facts 
there is naturally a slight inaccuracy here and there. For instance, on 
page 386 we find, "The city manager is an office created under the old 
division of functions in Sumter, South Carolina." Does not Mr. Zue- 
blin mean Staunton, Virginia, where for constitutional reasons the 
manager was added to the bicameral mayor type of government? 

The book should be read by every public spirited urban citizen and 
by every student of municipal government. If a class in American 
Municipal Government has time for only three books an instructor 
might well use Munro's Government of American Cities for the frame- 
work of city government, Munro's Principles and Methods of Municipal 
Administration for the Functions, and Zueblin's American Municipal 
Progress for Inspiration. 

Frank Abbott Magruder. 

The Diplomacy of the Great War. By Arthur Btjllard. (The 
Macmillan Company: New York. 1916. Pp. xii and 344.) 

This little volume by a well known novelist and press correspondent 
at once takes its place among the distinctive additions to war literature 
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which have recently been published. For a general account of all as- 
pects of the subject the first volume of Allen's The Great War has just 
appeared; for the mobilizations there is Price's Diplomatic History of 
the War; for the immediate causes and the diplomatic correspondence, 
Headlam's History of Twelve Days and Stowell's Diplomacy of the War 
of 1914; for the general and remoter causes of the conflict, Gibbon's 
New Map of Europe in successive editions, and the writing here reviewed. 
The book is divided into four parts, of which the first is an account 
of the history of Europe in the generation preceding. The author be- 
gins with the Congress of Berlin, which marks the culmination of Bis- 
marck's policy and success, and the actual beginning of a new era. 
His description of the Congress, based upon Hanotaux's work, is one 
of the most striking brief accounts which I have seen. The develop- 
ment of the Deutschtum, which he takes back to the mighty stirring of 
German peoples when they shook off the mastery of Napoleon, is traced 
through the prosperity and greatness of the nineteenth century, until 
the author sees in it the dominating force in all recent European poli- 
tics. Generous pride in their achievements, arrogant belief in their 
superiority over other peoples, implicit confidence in their future great- 
ness and supremacy, and finally the opposition of non-Teutonic nations 
to the spread and hegemony of this Deutschtum — these are the leading 
motives in the struggle which culminated in the present disaster. This 
thesis, which is not new, seems in part to be very true; it has all been 
explained before in the writing of Usher and the impressive warning 
of Cramb; but I have not hitherto noticed so plain and explicit state- 
ment of it, nor seen it employed so completely as explanation of other 
events. No one denies that something of it is so, but how far is it so? 
In the opinion of the reviewer the entire matter is one of the unsolved 
problems and one of the important problems of contemporary history: 
to what extent has the Deutschtum thus portrayed taken hold of the 
mass of the German people; how far have the writings of Treitschke, 
Woltmann, Gotte, and Bernhardi influenced the minds of their coun- 
trymen or represented that which they believed? Such a problem, 
perhaps, cannot be solved at present, but hereafter it will be well for 
some one to make careful study and exhaustive comparison of con- 
temporary German literature with the fugitive writings of her public- 
ists and leaders, and so attempt to give an answer. There is also ac- 
count of the recovery of France, which I venture to think will one 
day be reckoned a phenomenon less brilliant, indeed, but almost as 
noteworthy as the expansion of Germany, together with the history of 
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the Entente Cordiale, an admirable description of the Algeciras Con- 
ference and the Morocco crises, and finally the new grouping of powers 
in Triple Alliance against Triple Entente. The author confesses that 
his sympathy is principally with France, but he attempts to be scrupu- 
lously fair toward Germany, and frequently condemns the conduct of 
Germany's opponents. 

The second part of the book has to do with the new elements of di- 
plomacy, describing problems and ideals of those who direct foreign 
policy, and the changing ideas which are coming to influence their 
work. In the third part the author dealing with the liquidation of the 
war, abandons the realm of records and facts, to enter the province of 
those things which have not yet come to pass, but whose absorbing 
possibility so much leads people to consideration and discussion, that 
they may well be treated by a competent student of world affairs. He 
himself confesses that "Part III is pure hypothesis;" but since it con- 
tains, even though the problems be unsolved, a clear and thorough pre- 
sentation of the factors, it is more valuable than such writing frequently 
is. If the allies of the Entente do not divide in the midst of their task, 
the author expects them to triumph over their enemies; but he looks to 
see them confronted with graver problems when they come to share 
such spoils as they have been able to make. If the Teutonic powers 
succeed, he prophesies a greater Germany dominating for a time the 
civilization of the world, and in the end transformed by it. 

The fourth and concluding portion deals with present foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. Complete separation from European af- 
fairs was never entirely possible, and recently the American govern- 
ment has been drifting more and more towards participation in the 
politics of the world, the author making some significant comments 
on our share in the Conference of Algeciras. In discussing present 
relations with Great Britain he condemns the arbitrary sea policy of 
that country with its unconcern for the rights of neutrals, but he sees 
continuous and greater danger arising from the fundamentally graver 
offenses committed by Germans. With respect to the military pre- 
paredness of the United States he thinks that our peril is magnified by 
authorities whose professional attitude leads them to take a sombre 
view; but in my opinion he shows little appreciation of the greatly 
changed circumstances which cause these critics to believe the danger 
now so much greater than formerly. Along with other constructive 
thinkers of the present he has some hope for avoidance of war in the 
future by increasing the control of democracy over foreign affairs; but 
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most of the writing on this subject is characterized by generous opti- 
mism which gives all too little consideration to the difficulty of reach- 
ing its goal. He probably looks into the future better when he sees 
the hope of days to come rather in a change of spirit until people base 
even their national relations on sense of justice and not on conscious- 
ness of power. 

The errors in the volume are inconsequential. The bibliography ap- 
pended contains a list of books in English, French, and GermaD, inter- 
esting and not likely to be known to the general reader. Altogether, I 
found perusal of these pages enjoyable and instructive. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon. 
By James D. Barnett. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. 295.) 

The initiative and referendum have been adopted by American 
states on the a priori theory that the remedy for the faults of democracy 
is more democracy, and in some states these institutions have now been 
in operation long enough to provide data for inductive study. The 
task which Dr. Barnett has essayed is to exhibit the actual working of 
direct legislation, the character of its product, and the nature of its 
reactions. No state, with the possible exception of Wisconsin, has 
played the part of political laboratory more thorougly than has Oregon ; 
and, because of the reputed vigor, intelligence, and public spirit of its 
"composite citizens," this western State seems well equipped for the 
testing of ultra-democratic devices. 

Oregon adopted the initiative and referendum in 1902; and in six 
general elections and one special election its people have voted on sixty 
constitutional amendments and seventy-six statutes, the largest num- 
ber of measures, thirty-seven, being submitted in the general election 
of 1912. "It is no reflection on the intelligence of the voters to say 
that it is absolutely impossible for them adequately to consider such 
masses of legislative proposals." A condition most favorable to the 
multiplying of measures has been the extreme ease of securing signa- 
tures to petitions. The "industry" of "petition peddling" has de- 
veloped, circulators earning from three to ten cents a name; and, ac- 
cording to the author, "there is much evidence for the proposition 
that 'anybody will siga any kind of a petition.'" For the information 
of the voter a law of 1907 provides for a state publication known as 



